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THE TOBACCO WAR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

BY LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 



The formation of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited, with a capital of fifteen millions, sterling, 
in some respects marks an entirely new development of Brit- 
ish industrial business. It is true that in recent years large 
amalgamations of manufacturers have been carried through in 
the United Kingdom, which are now in more or less nourishing 
circumstances; but they owe their existence to causes differing 
widely from those which operated in drawing together the lead- 
ing firms of English and Scotch tobacco manufacturers, and 
were prompted by a desire to effect economies in administration. 

For many years, a number of the most important and best- 
known English tobacco manufacturers, — that is to say, those 
firms whose productions are retailed to the consumer in packets 
bearing their names and registered brands and trade-marks, and 
therefore known in the trade as proprietary goods, — have had a 
working agreement or understanding amongst themselves, for 
the purpose of regulating the minimum prices at which their 
goods should be sold to the public by the shopkeepers, and thus 
preventing the ruinous cutting of prices which was formerly very 
common and much on the increase, especially in the large towns. 
At the same time, each of these firms competed keenly for the 
custom of the retail trade and for the patronage of the public 
for their manufactures, with very satisfactory results. 

When, therefore, it became known that representatives of the 
American Tobacco Co. had actually secured the controlling in- 
terest in an English tobacco manufacturing company, and that 
the President of the American Trust had declared his intention 
of obtaining control of the entire tobacco trade of the United 
Kingdom, it was only natural that those firms which had pre- 
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viously worked in friendly and honorable rivalry, but with a com- 
mon understanding, should consult one another as to what steps 
should be taken to oppose a common foe. Not that Mr. Duke's 
arrival in this country was unexpected ; it had been threatened for 
years, and various more or less authoritative statements regard- 
ing the American invasion had been in circulation for a long 
time. But when the report that a British company had suc- 
cumbed to the attractions of American dollars was confirmed, 
representatives of the leading British manufacturers held a meet- 
ing at which it was resolved that they should unite their inter- 
ests to resist the invader, and protect their valuable businesses. 
Having agreed amongst themselves as to a common course of 
action, they invited others to join them; and, on October 14th, 
1901, a circular was issued to the trade and to the public an- 
nouncing that the great amalgamation was an accomplished fact, 
and that thirteen firms, whose names were as well known through- 
out the British Empire as household words, had resolved to put 
an end to competition amongst themselves and to unite in the de- 
fence of the great industry which the ambitious American Trust 
magnate had declared his determination to capture. 

Amongst these firms, the most important is W. D. & H. 0. 
Wills, Limited, of Bristol and London, whose business was estab- 
lished nearly two hundred years ago. They were the first firm 
of tobacco manufacturers to send out their wares in packets bear- 
ing their name. This system, however, was quickly adopted by 
others, although Wills's Birds' Eye for many a decade enjoyed an 
enormous and almost exclusive sale in all parts of the British 
Empire. This business was formed into a private, limited com- 
pany in 1893, with a capital of about £2,000,000 ; but the whole 
of the shares and debenture stock were retained by the partners, 
and therefore the undertaking remained, for all practical pur- 
poses, a private firm. During recent years, the business of W. D. 
& H. O. Wills has increased greatly; the company have three 
large factories in Bristol, employing about 5,000 men and women, 
and one in London; and it is reported that last year they paid 
about £1,500,000 to the government for duty, while their profits 
are supposed to have nearly approached seven figures. Many years 
ago, Messrs. Wills introduced a profit-sharing scheme amongst their 
clerical staff and the work-people, based on the net earnings of the 
company, and this has advanced continuously, until last year each 
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participant, — and the arrangement includes all employees, from 
the general manager to the youngest child, — received a bonus of 
more than forty per cent, on the wages received during the year. 
Messrs. Wills are credited with producing two-thirds of the total 
quantity of cigarettes sold in the United Kingdom, and they are 
also the most important manufacturers of British cigars. Their 
export factory gives employment to about 1,500 hands, and the 
manufactures of the company are known on every market in the 
world, including the United States, in spite of almost prohibitive 
tariffs. Messrs. Wills's enormous export trade is largely owing 
to the well-known air-tight tin, of which they hold the patent 
rights, and in which their manufactures can be sent to distant 
parts without being affected by climate or age. 

We have dealt thus fully with this firm, because, by their indis- 
putable position in the tobacco trade of the United Kingdom, 
Messrs. Wills are probably more widely known than any other 
manufacturing firm in the world ; while the excellence and relia- 
bility of their manufactures, and the high character of those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their business, have entitled the firm 
to exceptional distinction, even in a nation of business men. Two 
of the present members of the firm have been honored by baron- 
etcies, and on a third the order of Knight Commander of the 
Bath has been conferred, as acknowledgments of public services 
rendered by them. 

Bristol has long been an important tobacco centre, and Messrs. 
Wills show, with some pardonable pride, a letter to some of their 
predecessors from the Father of the American nation, advising 
a shipment of his tobacco in the following terms : 

"Virginia, 25th Nov., 1759. 
" Gentlemen, 

" Some time this week I expect to get on board the ' Cary ' for your 
house, 50 hhds. tobacco of my own and Jno. Parke Custis's, which please 
to insure in the usual manner. I shall also by same ship send you ten or 
12 hhds. more if I can get them on board in time, but this I believe will 
be impracticable if Captn. Salman uses that dispatch in loading which 
he now has in his power to do. 

" I am, Gentlemen, 
"Your most obedient and humble servant, 

"G. Washington. 
" P.8. — My goods per Capt. Yates are arrived in James River, and I 
thank you for your diligence in sending them. - ' 
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It is not surprising, therefore, to find that other important 
tobacco manufacturing concerns are located in a city so long con- 
nected with the trade. The oldest business now carried on under 
the original name is that of Franklyn, Davey & Co., who, with 
Edwards Einger & Co., control a great portion of the Superfine 
Shag trade of South Wales, drawing their supplies from the 
Richmond district of Virginia, and producing the same smoking- 
tobaceo which was consumed by the earliest votaries of the weed 
— a strong, full-flavored article, which the modern cigarette- 
smoker would find ill adapted to his more delicate palate, yet con- 
taining the genuine features of the Nicotiana Tabacum which 
first attracted the early settlers of Virginia, and which Sir Walter 
Raleigh introduced to his fellow-subjects of Queen Elizabeth. 
Both of these firms are included in the Imperial Company. 

Passing from Bristol to London, we find in the Imperial To- 
bacco Co. the important firm of Lambert & Butler, whose manu- 
factures have for many years retained a strong hold upon the 
British public, and whose name is a synonym for excellence of 
quality, inferior to that of no other house in the trade. Another 
London house in the combine is the very old established firm of 
Adkin & Sons, one of the partners of which has been Vice-Chair- 
man of the Tobacco Trade Section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce for some years, and whose cheaper manufacfares en- 
joy an enormous sale in the eastern counties of England. 

At Nottingham, one of the most important industrial centres 
of the midland counties, the Imperial Tobacco Co. are represented 
by John Player & Sons, Limited, — a business established half a 
century ago, which in recent years has developed into one of the 
best known and most prosperous tobacco manufacturing under- 
takings in the kingdom. 

At Liverpool, the British port to which most of the American- 
grown tobacco is now shipped, the Imperial Company have secured 
three businesses, — Hignett Bros. & Co., Ltd.; William Clarke & 
Son, Ltd.; and the Richmond Cavendish Co., Ltd. These three 
important undertakings are widely different in the class of man- 
ufactures they produce. The name of Hignett has for a long time 
been known in connection with a number of the leading packet- 
tobaccoes sold throughout the United Kingdom, while Messrs. 
Clarke's business has been chiefly in what are known in the trade 
at "heavy goods," a term which includes such articles as Irish 
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Roll, Pigtail, Cavendish, and similar manufactures. The amount 
of tobacco used in this factory being exceptionally large, Messrs. 
Clarke have long ranked as one of the most important supporters 
of the British revenue, owing to their very large payments of duty 
on the raw material. The Richmond Cavendish Co.'s business is 
conducted in a bonded factory, and consists entirely of tobacco 
manufactured on the principle which obtains chiefly in the Unit- 
ed States and known in England as " sweetened." 

Having made their arrangements with the above-named Eng- 
lish houses, the men responsible for the formation of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Co. turned their attention to the Scotch manu- 
facturers, with whom business had long been known to be in a 
very flourishing condition. The proverbial preference of Scotch- 
men for their own countrymen, even in business affairs, had en- 
abled the Glasgow manufacturers to avoid undue competition in 
prices, with very beneficial results to those interested. The old- 
est and largest of these firms is that of Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
reported to be the oldest firm of tobacco manufacturers in Scot- 
land and possibly in the United Kingdom. For seven genera- 
tions, there has always been a Stephen Mitchell in this firm, and 
Messrs. Mitchell are understood to rank third in the trade of the 
United Kingdom as to the amount of duty paid to government. 
The other Glasgow houses now absorbed in the Imperial Tobac- 
co Co. are P. &. J. Smith and D. & J. Macdonald, both of which 
are furnished with new, up-to-date, splendidly equipped factories, 
fitted with the most modern machinery. 

It is understood that arrangements have been completed with 
several other manufacturers for their inclusion in the Imperial 
Company at an early date; but of these thirteen firms already 
mentioned, it may be confidently stated that they practically held 
in their hands the cream of the British tobacco trade. The busi- 
nesses were all in a flourishing condition, realizing handsome 
profits; their wares were household words, and literally in the 
mouths of the great majority of smokers in the United Kingdom, 
as well as in more distant countries. These businesses, too, were 
firmly established, and did not depend for their continuance on 
extravagant advertising. The English public are inclined to re- 
gard profuse expenditure in advertising with suspicion, realizing 
that money thus disbursed has to be repaid in some form by the 
consumer. If, therefore, the price is low enough to compete with 
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manufacturers who adopt other methods, it follows, so the Brit- 
ish public argue, that the quality is inferior. This, however, 
is a matter which may well be left to the discrimination of the 
smoker, who is not slow to decide the question for himself. 

When Mr. Duke commenced operations at Liverpool last Octo- 
ber, he adopted a course similar to that which made him famous 
in the United States. He at once reduced the price of some arti- 
cles made in his English factory, and offered certain goods 
which the public were prepared to buy at low prices, conditional- 
ly on orders being given for articles which they did not want. 
Next, he cut down the price to the trade of some of the cigarettes 
for which his English firm was best known, and later reduced the 
prices of nearly all his American manufactures — by as much as 
forty per cent, in some cases. But the British shopkeeper and 
the British smoker were blind to this generous treatment, and did 
not respond in the way Mr. Duke expected. The sale of the 
cheapened articles decreased rapidly, and other action became 
necessary. So Mr. Duke resorted to still further and even more 
extravagant advertising, and has patronized the newspapers and 
bill-posters of the United Kingdom in such a way as to make them 
believe that their fortunes are now permanently assured. 

All this time, the Imperial Co. declined to be drawn, and re- 
fused to be frightened by Mr. Duke's prodigal expenditure of the 
funds of the American Tobacco Co. They maintained an oyster- 
like silence as to their intentions, and could not be prevailed upon 
to follow Mr. Duke's example in slaughtering their profits by 
reducing their prices, and we are informed that they have not 
lowered the price of any of their manufactures, such a course of 
action having been quite unnecessary. Experience has taught the 
directors of the Imperial Co. that the smoking public are willing 
to pay a fair price for a good article, and that when the price of 
any proprietary brand is cut down the public believe that the 
quality of the tobacco is inferior, and the sale at once drops in 
response to the lowering of the price. A certain section may 
think and act on different lines, but these are not the mainstay 
of any business, and need not be seriously reckoned with. In 
England, more than in any other country, perhaps, it is quality 
that tells, and no amount of puffing will secure a large sale for 
an inferior article. Englishmen may, from an American stand- 
point, be slow, but, at any rate, they are sure. Another point 
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which the President of the American Tobacco Co. had not reck- 
oned with was the strong feeling of patriotism pervading all 
classes in Great Britain, and which was never so pronounced 
as at present. The objection to anything in the way of a Trust 
or a business " corner " has had a great deal to do with Mr. 
Duke's lack of success in his present campaign; and this feel- 
ing will undoubtedly become more deeply rooted and more ef- 
fectively shown in the near future, owing to the operations of 
the Beef Trust, which have obliged English butchers to raise 
their prices; the purchase of several English match manufactur- 
ing businesses; the depressed state of the boot trade, in conse- 
quence of large imports of cheap American boots and shoes ; and 
the sensation which has just been occasioned by the announce- 
ment of the Ocean Steamship Trust. Unless such methods of 
trading are curtailed in some way, the effects on the sales of 
American manufactures in the United Kingdom will be very se- 
rious, and it is not impossible that a practical boycott of every- 
thing produced in the United States may follow, in wtaliation 
for what is considered unfair competition by Syndicate combina- 
tions, which seek to control important English industries. 

At any rate, the effect of the American Tobacco Co.'s invasion 
of the United Kingdom, and of the boastful announcement of 
their determination to capture the entire trade of the world, has 
been distinctly favorable to British manufacturers, and particu- 
larly to the members of the Imperial Tobacco Co. In spite of the 
new competition, its business has increased enormously, and in 
some of the factories overtime work has been the rule recently 
instead of the exception it is supposed to be. At Bristol, one of 
Messrs. Wills's huge factories, employing nearly 3,000 work-peo- 
ple, is now being enlarged so as to accommodate 1,200 more. At 
Nottingham, an additional factory has just been secured to meet 
the needs of Messrs. Player's growing trade; and at Glasgow, 
Messrs. Macdonald have had to move into larger premises. 

Up to the present, therefore, the American attack has not re- 
sulted in the closing of any of the Imperial Co.'s factories, and 
the directors are able to regard the future with equanimity. The 
American Tobacco Co. have had a branch in London for more than 
twenty years, and have spent scores of thousands of pounds in ad- 
vertising their wares: but they have not been successful in estab- 
lishing a trade of any importance for their manufactures. 
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It is understood that one part of the American Tobacco Co.'s 
plans was to secure all the bright Virginia and North Carolina 
tobacco offered on the markets in the fall of 1901. The order was 
a large one, and it failed to come off. Tobacco is not an article 
which can be handled in the same way as coal, wheat, or petro- 
leum, which, having been brought to market, may be stored in- 
definitely. It requires to be handled and cured quickly, and the 
excellent arrangements which regulate the markets in the to- 
bacco-producing districts of the United States are quite suffi- 
cient to protect the farmer on the one hand and the independent 
manufacturer on the other from the disastrous consequences of 
a corner in leaf tobacco. If such a thing were possible, the 
shrewd men of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Kentucky are too 
much alive to their own interests to allow themselves to be left 
with only one customer to buy their produce, at whatever price 
that one purchaser chooses to pay for it. They realize the advan- 
tages derivable from a free and open market, and may safely be 
left to retain this as their strongest safeguard against the opera- 
tions of any monopolist. 

But, in every business where the material used is a natural 
prodr jt, the result of cultivation and dependent on weather or 
climate, exceptional years will occur, and 1901 was one of such 
special seasons. When the last crop came to market in the South, 
it was found that it was below the average in quantity and above 
the average in quality; or, rather, that the cheapest grades of 
tobacco were scarce. Thanks to the large stocks they held in the 
King's warehouses, the Imperial Company were, to an exceptional 
degree, independent of the tobacco crop of last year, and could 
afford to wait until one more abundant and more suitable for 
their purpose should be harvested. At the same time, everything 
offered at reasonable prices was readily bought by the English 
manufacturers; but, owing to the action of the American To- 
bacco Co., prices were put up early in the season to a figure which 
practically closed the English markets and prevented sales to 
manufacturers, under the circumstances already referred to. The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. were not slow to realize the position and, 
after due consideration, decided that old methods must give place 
to new necessities. 

The English tobacco manufacturers have hitherto obtained 
their supplies of American leaf chiefly through importing mer- 
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chants or commission houses, who, having received consignments 
from their agents in the United States or from independent 
shippers, have sold the tobacco thus placed in their hands to the 
manufacturers. Some manufacturers have, on the other hand, 
been in the habit, for many years, of making purchases direct 
from their own agents in Virginia and Kentucky. Naturally, 
the Imperial Tobacco Co. were reluctant to break through busi- 
ness methods which had worked satisfactorily for generations; 
but they felt that in future they must be on an absolute equality 
with their strongest competitor in a matter of such importance, 
and that they were compelled to go to the source of supply and get 
as near the producer as possible, without the intervention of any 
middleman. They therefore determined to transfer their market 
for purchasing leaf to the United States, and with this object 
in view they have established a branch in Kichmond, Virginia, 
under the control of a resident director, assisted by some of the 
most capable and experienced men in the tobacco district, and 
have arranged to have their own stemmeries and factories with 
specially retained buyers on all the principal markets. Such a 
course will enable the Imperial Tobacco Co. to obtain supplies 
at first hand and at market price. They can face the possibility 
of severe competition from the American Trust with composure; 
for they realize that, if the Trust puts up the market price, the 
effect will be the same to both: but with an important difference. 
Being undoubtedly larger purchasers of bright Virginia tobacco 
than the Imperial Tobacco Co. are at present, the Trust will suf- 
fer more by having to pay more dearly for their large purchases 
than the Imperial Tobacco Co. will for their smaller require- 
ments. At the same time, the excessive competition which has 
prevailed, owing to a very large number of factors and shippers 
bidding against each other on the Virginia markets, in order to 
send supplies to their agents in Great Britain, will to some extent 
be removed; although it is not anticipated that the Imperial Co. 
will be altogether independent of the London and Liverpool mer- 
chants and brokers, but that they will supplement their own pur- 
chases in Virginia by whatever may be sent to the United King- 
dom on consignment. It is, however, probable that this new line 
of action on the part of the Imperial Co., which represents a pur- 
chasing power of many thousands of hogsheads of tobacco annual- 
ly, may have the effect of leading a number of shippers and f ac- 
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tory owners in America to retire from the tobacco business alto- 
gether, as in future they will not be able to rely upon as ready 
sales at remunerative prices for their shipments as heretofore, 
seeing that most of the largest buyers, who were formerly in active 
competition against each other, are now joined in one business 
concern, and that they intend to buy as near the tobacco-fields 
as possible. 

At the outset of the campaign, the Imperial Co. promised their 
customers a bonus on their purchases of the company's proprie- 
tary goods. No details of the amount to be distributed could be 
given at the time; but as soon as the prospectus of the company 
had been issued, and the capital subscribed several times over 
by the public, the bonus scheme was published to the trade. One 
of the conditions imposed upon those who desired to share in the 
amount to be distributed was to the effect, that those who partici- 
pated should, if required, discontinue the sale of any of the 
goods of the American Tobacco Co., Ogdens Limited, and of any 
other manufacturer to whom the Imperial Co. might take excep- 
tion. This clause was, to some extent, misunderstood by the 
traders, who thought they saw in it an attempt to establish a 
monopoly, which in a free country like England would always be 
most unpopular. It is, however, probable that the Imperial's 
stringent condition was directed only against the two above- 
named undertakings, — now practically one business concern; and 
the mention of other manufacturers is understood to have been 
made only in case any additional tobacco-manufacturing busi- 
nesses were purchased or controlled by Mr. Duke's company. 
This was afterwards made clear by the Imperial directors, who, 
in response to the representations of some of their customers, 
modified the terms of their bonus agreement, with the effect that 
a very large number of wholesale and retail tobacconists through- 
out the United Kingdom readily availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of securing the benefits offered them in the Imperial's 
profit-sharing scheme. The offer of the Imperial Co. was a dis- 
tribution of one-fifth of the total net profits of the company, and, 
in addition, the sum of £50,000 was to be paid to those customers 
accepting the company's terms, on their trading during the first 
six months' business, — this latter amount being, it is understood, 
the personal gift of the directors. It is, of course, impossible to 
say at present what sum will represent one-fifth of the Imperial 
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profit; but, as the average profits for three years ending June, 
1901, were given in the prospectus at over £1,000,000, sterling, 
and as it is known not only that very considerable economies will 
be effected by the amalgamation, but that all the combining 
firms have been exceptionally busy, and that their profits have 
greatly increased throughout the period for which the average 
profits were certified, it may be taken for granted that the profits 
for 1902 would approximate one million and a quarter pounds, 
sterling. This would provide a very handsome sum for distribu- 
tion, and the company's customers were not slow to appreciate 
the fact. But Mr. Duke, in his feverish anxiety to part with the 
American Trust's earnings, promptly capped the Imperial Co.'s 
offer by one which not only excited astonishment but furnished 
a great deal of amusement in the tobacco trade. The sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds is to be distributed by him amongst 
the purchasers of the American-Ogden manufactures, and, in an 
uncontrollable outburst of generosity, Mr. Duke, not satisfied 
with bleeding the holders of the stock of the American Consol- 
idated Co., gave away by a stroke of the pen the whole of the 
profits earned by Ogden, Limited. Not that this will in the least 
affect the amount to be received by Mr. Duke's customers; for, 
while the last balance sheet issued by Ogden, Limited, before its 
capture, revealed an available profit of something less than 
£40,000, it may be taken as certain that a very much larger sum 
than this has been lost by Mr. Duke in his benevolent desire to 
supply the retailer with tobacco at less than cost price, and in the 
extravagant advertising of five-a-penny cigarettes with which he 
opened his British campaign, and which has since been main- 
tained, to the wonder of the wholesale and retail trade and the 
delight of bill-posters and newspaper proprietors. Probably, 
therefore, the shareholders in Mr. Duke's American Co. will be 
called upon to foot a much heavier bill than would be represented 
by his offer of £800,000 in four years. 

The recklessness of such an offer may be estimated by the fact 
that many leading retailers have never sold Ogden's manufac- 
tures, as not being sufficiently in demand to make it necessary for 
them to do so ; and, as we have already remarked, mere cheapness 
in price affects the sale of tobacco in England only slightly, while 
reductions in prices at once arouse suspicion as to quality. 

The London Times remarked in a recent article: 
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" Whether by design or accident, the offer of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
has been a huge success. It has drawn the American Trust, and devel- 
oped the comedy of the situation. The Trust is evidently overjoyed at 
the smallness of the offer, and has hastened to show what it can do in 
the same line. It offers to pay to the retailers, by way of bonus, the 
whole of its profits upon sales in this country, and to add to that a 
further sum of £200,000 per annum. This splendid evidence of friendship 
is guaranteed to last four years. For all that time this generous and 
large-souled combination is going to work for nothing, simply to benefit 
the British retailer, Nay, more, it is going to pay £200,000 a year for 
the privilege of showering wealth upon him. There is no parallel to this 
magnanimity, except perhaps in the case of that friend of country yokels 
who sells sovereigns for sixpences. But the nobility of the American 
Trust does not stop even here. It calls attention in language of sono- 
rous indignation to the unworthy attempt of its rival to boycott other 
people's goods. No design so repugnant to the cherished principles of 
free and independent Britons has ever been harbored by the American 
Trust. No degrading conditions are attached to its splendid generosity. 
All it asks is that its goods shall be fairly displayed and sold alongside 
of any others that the retailer may be so blind to his best interests as to 
admit into his shop. This sort of thing invigorates one's faith in human 
nature. Goods at cost price for four years, and a bonus of £800,000, to 
the struggling British traders! We are almost ashamed to speculate 
upon what is to happen at the end of the four years. To doubt the per- 
sistence of such noble disinterestedness seems almost infidelity. Can any 
one be guilty of the turpitude of asking whether the £800,000 is in the 
hands of trustees? Can any one entertain a doubt about the auditing 
of the manufacturing accounts, or the inclusion of the £200,000 in manu- 
facturing expenses? For our part we prefer to believe that, when the 
four years expire, yet greater boons will be offered to us. By that time, 
no doubt, a scheme will be elaborated for adding to the enrichment of the 
British retailer the provision of the British consumer with the finest 
cigarettes in the world at twenty for a penny!" 

Thus the bonus scheme of the Imperial Co. brought Mr. Duke 
into the open in his true colors, and such a revelation is probably, 
of itself, worth to the Imperial all they will have to distribute 
under their agreement with their customers. 

One of the smartest moves on the part of the Imperial directors 
was the securing the control of the business of Salmon & Gluck- 
stein, Limited, the largest retailers of tobacco in the world, who 
own about one hundred and fifty of the principal shops in Lon- 
don and provincial cities. This firm had for some years adopted 
a policy of cutting prices, and selling at small profits to the in- 
jury of other retailers. Under Imperial control this will not be 
possible, and they will have to sell at the same prices as other re- 
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tailers, who will readily appreciate the improvement in their lot 
which must result from such a course of action. 

What the next move on the part of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
may be has not yet been divulged by the officials responsible for 
its control. Probably a good deal depends upon the action of the 
American Trust. The Imperial Co. have so strong a hold upon the 
British public that they can regard Mr. Duke's offers to the trade 
without undue alarm, whilst acting on the wise injunction that 
a state of preparedness for war is the surest way to insure peace ; 
and they may be trusted to secure themselves in a strong posi- 
tion, having a far more intimate knowledge of the requirements 
and desires of both the wholesale and retail traders than their op- 
ponents can possibly possess. 

It is rumored that, in all probability, the Imperial Co. may 
carry the war into Mr. Duke's own country and fight him on his 
own freehold, as, it is understood, he considers the United States 
to be. Such a development is by no means unlikely ; for, although 
a great deal of amusement may occasionally be obtained by 
" twisting the lion's tail," the noble beast has a way of retaliating 
in a forcible manner when once he is aroused. It is believed that 
not a few engaged in the tobacco business in the United States 
would welcome the starting of a factory under the auspices of a 
powerful company, possessing ample resources and conducting its 
business on fair and equitable lines, and opposed to the meth- 
ods employed by the Consolidated Tobacco Trust. Other reports 
have been current that an arrangement exists, or is under consid- 
eration, with some of the most important manufacturing con- 
cerns in America and Canada who still are outside the Trust. 
Whether there is any foundation for these statements we cannot 
at present say definitely; but we may feel sure that a good deal 
more will be heard of the Imperial Tobacco Co., not only in Great 
Britain, but also in that great country whose ambitious repre- 
sentative called the Imperial Company into existence. 

Lincoln Springfield. 



